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WHAT ARE COMMON SCHOOLS ? 

1. They are the People’s Colleges. They are 
institutions which educate 19 out of every 20! 
They are the vital principle, the sustaining force 
of this Republic! They are the fountains of light 
—the sun for the people’s mind! . 


2. If in a large reading room, filled with news- 
papers, periodicals and books, and hundreds of in- 
dividuals in the stillness of evening, silently, yet 
intently reading, we suddenly blow out the lights, 
order will be changed into confusion, the grasping, 
inquiring mind is turned to wandering vapancy ; 
the costly fixtures, the rich and varied publica- 

. tions, are for the time useless, and if the little 
community, immersed in darkness, attempt to 
move, all is collission, till the place once so plea- 
sant, is left deserted. So with this active, free 
people; close up the school houses—dlow out these 
ligh's, and the darkness of confusion and anarchy 
res's upon us. 

3. Our school houses are the Lamps—the Suns 
of freedom.—But we have neglected them, and 
they burn dimly; the people are in a twilight ; 
the political sight is short and dim, and it sees 
not its own true interests. “The people are de- 
stroyed for the lack of knowledge.” 


OUR SUCCESS. 


The following is from’ the “ Common School 
Director,” of Ohio, published by that state, at Co- 
lumbus; the Hon. Samuel Lewis, Superintendent 
ef Common Schools, the editor. 

“ The Common Scuoon Assistant, @ monthly 
paper published in New York, for the improvement 
of Primary School Education, is what its title im- 
ports, and is heartily recommended to all friends 
of Common Schools. Price only fifty cents per 
year, payable in advance. 

The last number is very valuable. The article 
from Mr. Buckingham is worth a year’s cost of 
the paper. 

Several articles Prepatgd by the editor—Re- 


marks on Education in Holland, Extract from 
Gov. Everett’s Address, &c. &c. justify us in say- 
ing that those who subscribe for this paper will 
find themselves repaid an hundred fold tre ex- 
pense. It is morea National, than a State publi- 
cation.” 


NOTICE 
To schools desirous of procuring WELL QUALIFIED 
teachers. 

The editor of this paper, if applied to, can fur- 
nish English schools with professional teachers, 
from his class of young ladies.and gentlemen, in 
the New York University. This class, numbering 
fifty, has pursued thoroughly, Grammar, Arith- 
metic, Geography, Chemistry, Natural Philoso- 


\phy, Rhetoric, Political Economy, Science of 


Government, Physiology, Geology, and the Art 
of Composition. They have also received one 
lecture each day, for the last six months, on the 
“ Art of Teaching.’ They will be ready to take 
schools the first of next month, (November.) 
Bi *-— 
COM SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

It is understood, doubtless, by every district in 
the state, that $110,000 will be divided among the 
Common Schools in the state of New York, next 
January; and that each district must apply its 
share of this money in purchasing a library. 
That the best possible library may be procured, 
the Society for the Diffiusion of Knowledge have 
published one of fifty volumes, put up in a book 
case, (which also answers as a box to convey the 
books to the district,) the cost of which is $20. 
Any district can be supplied with this library by 
sending to the subscriber an order and $20.* 

J. Orvitte Taytor, 
Secretary of the A. Common School Society, 
128 Fulton street, N. Y. 


*Any individual, or sehool out of the state, can Le furnished with this 
library, by applying as above. 


SHORT SAYINGS. 


An ignorant man, contented, is a degraded man. 

To leave a man uneducated, is to paralyze his 
soul, blot out his reason, and crush his upward 
aspirations.—It is murder“in the first degree. 

Intellectual points, only, can draw off that “ ex- 
terminating thunder’’ of ignorant masses. 


MENTAL DWARES. 


1, A few months since we had the curiosity to 
go and seethe “ Kentucky Giant,” (a man seven 
feet eight inches high,) and Mr. Stephens, the 
“ American Dwarf,” a man of thirty-five years of 
age, yet but three feet high. As these two re- 





markable individuals of the human family stood 





before us, side and side, the one with head, shoul- 
ders, and a good part of the body, up, distinct and 
alone, above the heads and hats of the company, 
and the other reaching but little above the knees 
of the giant, we could not but reflect strongly upon 
the difference which nature has made in the size 
of men. 


2. The broad comparison before us turned our 
thoughts from the body to the mind, and we said, 
what a world of giants and dwarfs this would be, 
if we could but see the height of the different 
minds we meet with, as distinctly as we do the 
bodies of men! Some in the stature of the mind 
reaching far and upward above the crowd, and 
others so short and puny as to exist unperceived, 
looking scarcely above the feet of their associates! 

3. If we could set up a measuring board of the 
mind in some public place, where al) might have 
to pass, and as they went by, would necessarily 
have to show the height of the mind, more would 
be done by this daily public measurement, for the 
mental improvement of the race, than by any other 
means we could devise. 


4. But how interesting to the by-stander would 
be this moving crowd of minds, each one marking 
its height as it went by! At long intervals a few 
giants would pass, the long space between them 
filled up with dwarfs, feebly, in their diseased de- 
formity, struggling with the greatness of the world 
around them. 

5. ‘The beholder would ask for the causes which 
had produced this race of mental Lilleputians; 
and, if correctly informed, would be told, that they 
exist in our systems of education. If a country 
whose soil sent up nothing but mephitic vapors, 
and whose very air was deadly and loaded with 
infection, should show a race of diseased dwarfs, 
we should regard this as natural, and to be ex- 
pected. 

6. If our systems of education, instead of giving 
growth and vigorous stature to the mind, are 
found to cramp and belitile it, we have a cause for 
this pigmy growth of intellect. And do assure all 
who will take the trouble to examine the systems 
of instruction adopted either by the states or by 
schoolmasters, that they are generally as good 
plans for ‘“ soul murder” as the blindness of mor- 
tals could accidentally invent. 

7. We do most devoutly ask schoolmasters, 
writers of books on education, and even this 
“Empire State,” to examine and see how far 
they are guil.y in sustaining this wide-spreading 
system of “ sowl-murder.” Every ignorant or im- 
moral schoolmaster, every puerile or polluted 
writer of books, every crude system of education, 
is a murderer of souls ; they are the begetters of 
these mental dwarfs. 
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No. Vi 
ON THE PRINCIPLES, MEANS, AND END 
OF EDUCATION. 


Written for the Common School Assistant. 
BY J. 8. BUCKINGHAM. 


1. What is the duty of Government on the sub- 
ject of Education; and to what extent should it 
employ its resources, and exercise its authority to 
promote it? 

2. This was the question, of which the consid- 
eration was commenced in my last communica- 
tion, and”which I propose to conclude in the pre- 
sent. The last was occupied chiefly with the 
citation of authorities—ancient and modern— 
Greek, Roman, English, and Amcrican,—in sup- 
port of the view that it is the duty of Governments 
to make provision for the educatiun of the people, 
and that it ought not to be left to the care of the 
Citizens alone. The present will offer some 
arguments in support of that view—and embrace 
also the latter branches of the question, which 
have been hitherto untouched; namely, to what 
extent Governments should employ their resources, 
and exercise their aulhorily to carry out their 
measures for the Education of the People. 

3. The design and objeet of all Gove:mments 
pretending to any distinction among civilized 
nations, is to increase the wealth, extend the com- 
merce,enlarge the power, and exalt the reputation 
or glory of the nations over which they preside. 
These are the ends they propose to accomplish; 
and in all their legislation, the wisdom or utility 
of the measures proposed and discussed, is always 
tested by their tendency to advance or retard one 
or all of the ends enumerated. 

4, True wisdom consists in first choosing good 
and noble ends to pursue, and next adopting the 
most appropriate means for the accomplishment 
of such ends. * We have seen then, that of all the 
agents that can be employed for producing wealth 
extending commerce, enlarging power, and exalt- 
ing reputation or true glory, there is not one so 
powerful and efficient as that of Education ; and 
hence, the admission, that the ends of Goverment 
are worthy, embraces of necessity the admission 
that it is their duty to use the best] means for 
effecting ther. 

5. Economy, in the administration of the public 
wealth, is also a virtue on which all Governments 
affect to pride themselves. Now true economy 
does not consis! in the smallness of the sums 
expended ; because that would be a false economy 
indeed, which should spend nothing, and in con- 
sequence of this be overwhelmed with evils which 
a moderate expenditure might have averted— 
Thatis true economy, in the best sense of the term, 
which, by a judicious expenditure in the present, 
prevents a much greater expenditure in the future 
and which obtains the largest amount of good for 
the smallest amount of outlay. 

6. Education effects this, just in proportion as 
it is widely diffused and substantially bestowed on 
the whole mass of the community. Nothing is 
so wasteful as ignorance, nothing so husbanding 
as intelligence, Under the dominion of the for- 


‘}nor penetentiaries, | u+) schools, 








mer, nothing accumulates for the future, and even 


the present runs to decay. Under the influence 
of the latter, augmentation goes on from year 
to year, and the wealth of the present is made the 
gerin of fructification for the opulence of the 
future: so that capital is increased in every variety 
of form with every revolving year; and by con- 
stant improvement in every process of husbandry, 
mining, navigation, and intercourse, the largest 
amount of enjoyment is rendered attainable by 
the smallest amount of labour—and these propor- 
tions go on with accellerated force by every new 
discovery that is made. 

7. Another branch of economy, to which Edu- 
cation is most favorable, is that which relates to 
foreign war, and internal police. With ignorant 
nations, negotiation and reasoning rarely or ever 
avert hostilities, and consequently, while the 
wealth they possess or can create is very limited 
a large portion even of their scanty stock is 
wasted in senseless and destroying wars. Educa- 
ted nations, by deliberation, correspondence, and 
friendly intermediation, ¢ often enabled to'avoid 
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war and preserve .peace:, Hence the 


maxim of Burke, lat ¢ Education is 


defence of nations; 
national economy, bet y 
which alf of the popu 
producérs.of wealth “into 
and propefty—and.a state 
whole of the communityia 
cing, and those who; wer 


or exchange to the uttermost corners of the earth 
is sufficiently striking to impress the most casual 
observer. 

&. So also in the regulations of a domestic 
police, for the preservation of internal peace.-- 
Nothing is more expensive than the machinery 


’| which an ignorant nation requires for the mainte- 


nance of tranquility. An army of constables and 
police officers, added to an army of militia or troops 
of the line, fortresses, magazines, arsenals, and 
depots, jails, prisons, courts of criminal judica- 
ture, hulks, chains, and penal colonies for trans- 
portation.—These are only a part of the costly 
array necessary to repress and punish crime, of 
which intemperance and ignorance are now uni- 
versally admitted to be the most fruitful sources; 
and the expense of all these is enormous. 

9. On the other hand—in a nation where ail 
should be instructed, where Education would teach 
morals as well as science, and religion as well as 
literature—the only army required would be an 
army of schoolmasters ; the only ammunition need- 
ed would be slates, pencils, books, pens, ink, and 
paper; andthe only public buildings, (neither jails 
academies, and 
colleges. Such an army as this would not cost 
the twentieth part of the sum to»maintain it, 
that an army of soldiers would demand; besides 
which, there would be this éssential difference 
between the produce of the respective systems. 





The army of soldiers, bayonets, chains, and pri- 
sons, would produce nothing but misery, suffering, 


remorse, and general deterioration—T he army of 
teachers, schools, books, and colleges, would pro- 
duce present enjoyment, future agreeable retro- 
spection, and constantly increasing improvement. 
Which of these is best, let the wise determine. 

10. This leads me to the second branch of the 
question._-To what extent ought Governments to 
apply their resources, and exert their authority in 
support of Education ? 

11. I conceive, that as good is the object to 
be purchased, and evil the object to be avoided by 
a national expenditure in favor of Education, the 
only limits to the application of the national re- 
sources ought to be the extent of these resources 
themselves: and it appears to me, that the very 
first vote of public money from the funds of any 
nation ought to be the vote of the sum required 
for supporting the system of National Education. 


»| Whatever else was stinted, this ought to be ample, 


and it were better to have neither palaces, statues, 
or pictures—neither processions, fireworks, or 
\illuminations—neither horse-races, operas, or the- 
atres—neither coronations, installations, drawing- 
rooms, balls, or levées—upon which millions have 
been lavished by nations calling themselves wise 
and free—than to be niggard and penurious in 
the. grant of money for Education. 

12/ William Penn, in his advice to his council, 
wisely said, “‘ spare no cost to promote institutions 
| for the education of youth ; for by such parsimony, 


-/all-that is saved is lost ;” and James Simpson as 


ry. says—‘ No price is enormous which is not 
out of proportion to the thing purchased. The 
elev#lion of an entire people by education is be- 


»| yond all price ; and, therefore, no consideration of 


expense should prevent its being accomplished, 
cost what it may.” 

13. As we have seen, however, that it is in the 
end “ cheaper to eaucate the youthful mind than to 
support the aged criminal,” the folly of hesitating 
about the first outlay is as great as that of a manu- 
facturer, who, seeing that a machine has been 
discovered, by which his productions can be fur- 
nished at half their present price, refuses to adopt 
it, because it will cost more in the beginning than 
the old one, and so continuing with this, all his 
rivals outstrip him in the race, and he is left be- 
hind, bankrupt and ruined: orthe folly of a farm- 
er, who refuses to incur the expense of manure for 
his estate, because it is more economical, as he 
considers, to do without it, but whose lands be- 
come impoverished and unproductive, while he 
is left to starve amidst the barrenness of his 
exhausted acres, 

14. Governments, then, are bound, for all the 
reasons stated, to employ, to the utmost practicable 
extent, or to the utmost extent required, the re- 
sources placed at their disposal for Education, 
which I'think should take precedence of every 
other object in the national care: and as, in the 
Gospel, it is said, “ First, seek the kingdom of 
heaven, anc all other things shall be added,” so it 
should be said in the code of nations, “ First secure 
the education of the people,’’ and all elsé'will be 





more easy of accomplish re 


15. In the exercise Of its authority to enforce 
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this good, I conceive it should be equally unlimit-’ pen that the attendance of the children of the very| state, province, or county, to superintend, as the 
ed. If it is just, and consistent with rational] poorest classes, from seven to fourteen years of) Deputy Minister of Instruction’’ for their own 
liberty, to arm Governments with the power of| age, would cut them off from such assistance as locality, the whole business of Education in their 
enforcing the preservation of the public peace, by| their earnings at that age might procure towards respective districts, 


authorizing the police to apprehend rioters, house-/ their own support, it would be a wise economy on 
breakers, and incendiaries, and to coerce them to/the part of a government, to pay-to the parents of 
obedience by forced imprisonment, and punish|these pupils such a sum as might be sufficient to 





25. Third. The establishment of a Normal 
School, or School for the Education of Teachers, 
would be the next step in the process—one at the 


them with severity for crimes and offences,—it| cover their bare subsistence ; say, in this country, | ..9; of Government for Masters of the first class 
cannot be unjust, or inconsistent with rational] ;wenty dollars a year, (in the Orphan Asylum of} an4 for Professors of the several sciences in the 


liberty, to arm Governments with power to pre-| Albany, the children are comfortably supported, to 
vent and repress these disorders by the gentler|the number of a hundred, for fifty cents each, per| 
and more efficient mode of enforcing general) week,) and make the pupils repay the sum ad-| 
education ; more especially as the whole commu-| vanced, after they had completed their twenty-first | 
nity are benefitted by the latter, and as, in all dis-| year, rather than Jet this, or any other considera- 


eases, prevention is better than cure. tion, prevent their receiving a good education. 


16. It is often thought the highest praise that} 20, Youths who are apprenticed often, give a 
can be bestowed upon a Government, to say that it) large premium to learn some art or trade, and add 
rules with a “parental authority ;” and carrying} all their gratuitous services for seven years into 
out the same idea, of the tenderness of domestic|the bargaix. Emigrants incur a debt for their 
relations, a King or an Emperor, and sometimes, | passage and first year’s m?intenance, and cheer- 
perhaps, a President, is called “ the father of his) fully work it out after the period isexpired. A 
people.” Now, if there is any one branch of duty, debt of a hundred and forty dollars, incurred for 
in which the common consent of mankind would) subsistence during seven years of education, even 
justify a parent in using coercion towards his| if it were all unpaid, would be a very light bur- 
children, it would be when he exercised his au-/ then for a-well-educated youth of fourteen to repay 
thority to compel them to pursue their education, | inthe seven years subsequent to the competion of 
and subjected them to penalties in order to enforce| his educatiot¥; though, during its progress, labor 
their application to their studies. schools might easily be attached, for the use of 

17. In the same manner, I feel persuaded that speh pupils, in which, by the work of two or three 
it would be a wise exercise of authority, and one}hours per day, in the intervals of study, the ex- 
not merely compatible with rational liberty, but*pense might be repaid as it was incurred, and the 
the most advantageous to its advancement and} pupil leave his schoo) without any incumbrance. | 
preservation, to compel, by suitable meansj#the| 21. The taxes for the support of such a system| 
education of every child born into the world, from| of National Education, coming from the general | 
three to seven, in infant schools, and from seven! property of the whole country, every man paying| 
till fourteen in schools of a higher grade; includ-| in proportion to his income and possessions, (for no | 
ing all that is necessary to the completion of a/other principle of taxation can be equitable but| 
good general education, leaving its su#equent or|this,) it would be right of course that ail the; 
professional education to be pursued as its parents] youths of the country, without distinction, should| 
or guardians might determine. be free to partake of the benefits to be derived from | 

18. Of course the greatest number of parents in| its funds. j 
any country at all civilized need no exercise of} 22, I should propose therefore the following ar-| 
this authority to induce them to send their children| rangement of the several branches of this great} 
to school. On the contrary, they are themselves} National Institution for Education, beginning at 
too sensible of the value of education, to neglect} the highest, and descending to the lowest branch 
bestowing the best that can be procured on their] of the department. 
children.. But while nine-tenths of the whole} 23. First. There should be instituted an office, 
community might be so disposed, many might not| to be filled by a member of the Cabinet, to be 
possess the means to pay the expense ; and a small called, ‘‘ The Minister of Instruction,” and who, 
portion, from ignorance in themselves, would be| while the other Ministers managed the Finance 
not only destitute of the means, but destitute of the} Department, the War Department, and the Post- 
desire to have their children educated, so long as| Office Department, should be charged with the 
by keeping them from school, they could avail} equally important and far more responsible branch 
themselves of their labor, or the wages they might| of the Educz:ion Department of the Nation. 
earn, to help the deficiencies of their own industry;| 24. Second. In this country, each State, on the 
for such parents undoubtedly exist; and it is for| continent of Europe each Province, and in Great 
these, chiefly, that the coercive authority of the| Britain, each County, might elect a Deputy or 
Government, to compel attendance on a place ot! Representative to sit at a “‘ Board of Education,” 
education, would be required. and devote his whole time and attention to this 

19. In this case, the Government would of course| branch of public affairs : not passing all their days 
be bound to furnish all the means of Education, in| in mere deliberation or discussion, but meeting for 
school-houses, teachers, books, and other mate-|a short session at the seat of Government for three 
rials; so that no expense whatever should be in-|months in the year:—occupying three other 
curred by those whose poverty was the obstacle to| months in visiting in circuit, and in succession, 
their voluntary attendance: and I would even go|the public schools in every part of the country, 








nature of a Normal University ; and one in each 
of the states, provinces, or counties, for the edu- 
cation of Teachers in sufficient numbers to supply 
all the schools with able and competent Instruc- 
tors; their studies to be prescribed by, and their 
examinations to be conducted before, the “ Board of 
Education” at stated periods, and under the person- 
al superintendence of the chief “ Minister of In- 
struction.” 

26. Fourth. The building of school-houses, ac- 
cording to the best plans, in the most favorable 
localities, and with all the advantages of warmth 
in winter, ventilation in summer, and in dry, yet 
quiet and healthy positions, surrounded with 
shrubs and flowers, so as to make the aspect and 
association as cheerful and inviting as possible, 
would be the next step; and the number of these 
would depend wholly of course on the population 
of the districts, and the pumber of the children 
between the ages of three and fourteen requiring 
to be taught. 

27. Fifth. A central Depdt, in each district, 
of the best school-bools, maps, and all other ma- 
terials used in teaching, with a Museum and Cab- 
inet of Natural [listory attached to such Depot, 
so as to be aecessable at certain periods by both 
teachers and pupils, would complete all the ar- 
rangements necessary for the work to be per- 
formed by all. 

28. Sixth. Gratuitous education should be af- 
forded in these public schools, to all who chose 
to accept it there, without money and without 
price: for as the funds for their support would be 
raised by taxes levied on the property of all, they 
should be open to ail classes as a matter of right 
and not of favor. 

29. Seventh. If there were any parents, who for 
any reason, preferred educating their children at 
home under private tutors, or at private acade- 
mies, there would be no necessity to interpose any 
authority to prevent this, as all that the Govern- 
ment is bound to do, is to see that all its subjects 
are educated. 

30. Eighth. But if the dest education that could 
be given, were furnished free of cost in these 
public schools, few would hesitate to profit by 
them; and private tutors, and private academies 
would gradually diminish, because they would be 
unnecessary. 

31. Ninth. Nothing short of the dest education 
in each department should be given in such 
schools, and this would be as cheap, nay cheaper 
than the worst. For instance, if there is one 
method better than another, that is, shorter and 
more efficient, of teaching reading, writing and 
arithmetic, why should not this best method be 





further, and say, that should it in some cases hap-' and remaining the other six months in their own 





adopted for the very poorest classes? and if so 
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adopted, the rich cannot have better than the best, 
and therefore, they would enjoy it too. So of 
drawing, music, mineralogy, botany, animal his- 
tory and astronomy. Up to the points to which it 
would be practicable to carry all the pupils in each 
of these, during their limited terr, there would 
be always one method found by experience to be 
better than another, for conducting them there; 
and this method being pursued, all would derive 
the same degree of benefit from it, according to 
their several capacities and application. 

32. Tenth. No other schools than these need 
exist, except professional schools, or Colleges and 
Universities, which would not be entered until the 
general education was completed: and where, of 
necessity, the modes of teaching would vary ac- 
cording to the subjects or sciences taught: but 
these might be fairly left to private enterprize and 
private support, as they would be required only 
tor the wealthy few: whereas the public schools 
for general education, claim the care and the sup- 
port of Government, because they are required for 
the extensive many, and embrace every class of the 
community. 

33. Eleventh. The compulsory attendance o1 
the children, who were not educated either by pri- 
vate tutors at home or at a private academy, should 
be legally enforced, in cases of refusal or resis- 
tance, which however would be very rare, by the 
authority of the “ Deputy Minister of Instruction” 
for the district in which the case occurred. Such 
Minister should have power to arrest the person 
of the youth, as a runaway apprentice may now be 
apprehended, to be lodged in the school-house in- 
stead of the jail; and if the parents were the cause 
of the non-attendance, they should be subjected to 
a fine, proportioned to their means, the amc unt to 
go to the school fund, and have their names pub- 
lished in all.the schools and places of worship in 
the district, as those of parents who refused to let 
their children enjoy the benefits of Education, 
though provided gratuitously by the State. 

34. Twelfth—Punishments of a corporeal nature 
should in no case whatever be permitted to be ad- 
ministered by teachers or masters, and still Jess 
by monitors, or scholars on each other; because 
the infliction of such punishment by either of the 
former would bea violation of one of the great prin- 
ciples of justice, which demands that no man shall 
be a judge in his own cause: and infliction by any 
of the latter could not fail to engender strife and ill- 
will between parties who should be hourly taught 
to love each other. Plato wisely said that “ pun- 
ishment ought not to be considered as a mode of 
retaliation fora wrong done, but as a means of 
preventing future wrongs being committed :”’ and 
Pythagoras said, “that reproof and correetion 
are only successful when they are accompanied 
on the part of the teacher, with evident marks 
of affection.” A loss of rank in the school 
and the influence of moral agency working on 
the reason and the feelings of the pupil, would in 
all cases be more efficient for the true ends of 
punishment than any severity of corporeal chas- 
tisement whatever. 

35. Such then, are my views as to the duties of 





Governments on the subject of Education, both as 


to the extent to which their resources should be 
applied, and their authority exercised; and such 
is the plan in detail to which I think both might 
be advantageously applied _in every civilized com- 
munity. 

36. There will be objections offered no doubt 
by many, to this, and to every other proposition 
for the advancement of human improvement: 
some of which indeed may be gathered from the 
frequent objections already urged to the extension 
of Education among the humbler classes at all ; 
and if time and space permit, I may endeavor to 
answer some of the most carrent and plausible of 
these in my next, which will embrace the last 
question of the’series. ‘ What is the duty of citi- 
zens and heads of families, both rich and poor, in 
assisting the public authorities to promote gene- 
ral education ?’’—and this I will endeavor to an- 
swer as fully, and I hope as satisfactorily, as the 
preceding ones. J. 8. Buckinanam. 

Buffalo, on Lake Erie. 


EDUCATION DY. CHINA. 


1. Mr. Russell in his late history of China, has 
given a full account of the. state of education i in 
that old and thickly popwlated country. It is 
stated in the above history, that it is a rare occur- 
rence to meet with a youth unable to read and 
write. Schools we are informed, are supported 
in every neighborhood, and sustained partly by 
the government funds and partly by the voluntary 
contributions of the people. 

2. From what we can gather, however, after 
looking through the history closely, we are led to 
think, that this education, as it is called, is but 
little else than a few unmeaning forms,—a mecha- 
nical pronunciation of words, in a singing, draw]- 
ing tone, anda mere power to copy marks, seldom 
called into requisition in after life. 

3. The great mass of the people in China never 
feel the consciousness of intellectual power.— 


®| They are contented to live on mechanically, in 


the old ways, limited in their aspirations and 
efforts, by the castes and professions of their 
fathers.—Their civilization is not progressive; 
no struggling of the guickened intellect after higher 
thoughts, and a nobler destiny. Calm, unnerved 
obedience to the laws, patient industry, and with 
searce a desire beyond their possessions, are the 
leading characteristics of the Chinese. 

4. The intellect of China requires a stimulus— 
something that will rouse it from its lethargy. — 
There must be a struggle with the brain, and 
thought must be agitated, before China can in- 
crease her social liberty and her individual deve- 
lopement—she may sleep on for ages; she will 


op the mind, and make it feel its power and its 


,| independance. 


5. The monotonous condition of that stagnant 
pool of humanity, is not unlike many minor sec- 
tions of our own country. We often find whole 
school districts, dull and soulless, without an 
inquiry, but contented with their sleepy, sta- 
tionary existence. To arouse such a distriet inte 


action is almost as hopeless as to arouse a grave- 
yard.. There is a chilliness and a stupor that 
resists all effort. The missionary of education 
at once feels himself at the north pole, touching 
at every point nothing but icebergs and darkness. 

6. Yet these districts must awake to the great 
progress of improvement, or remain spots of penu- 
ty and vassalage.—Some individual must lead on, 
repulsed and despised althongh he may be.—The 
first innovation must be made upon those who 
prefer old evils to new virtues. Where is the 
Alfred, the Luther? There is one in every place 
if he will only step out. 

BORN TO LEARN. 

You may place man where you please—you 
may oppress him as you please—you may dry up 
to the uttermost the fountains of his feeling, the 
springs of his thought—and the idea that he was 
born to know and learn, will survive it all. It is 
allied to his hope of immortality—it is the etherial 
part of his nature which freezing ignorance can- 
not reach. God made man to know—society is 
obligated to teach him, and he, looking to the na- 
ture which God has given him, and to the obliga- 
tions of society, can raise his honest head and 
demand an education. 


WHY IGNORANCE AND CRIME ARE 
CONNECTED. 

»1. Man is made to know. This is the object of his 

won and if he is not educated, he cannot fulfil 

this ‘Wigh destiny, and must necessarily, from the 


very nature of his existence, go through life un- 
prepared, dissatisfied and miserable. And the 
miserable easily fall into vice. 

2. Doctor Johnson was once asked—“ who is 
the most unliappy man.” The reply of the sage 
was—“ the man who cannot read on a rainy day." 
The wisdom of this saying came from close obser- 
vation, and a thorough knowledge of our nature. 

3. We may lay it down as an universal maxim 
—having as few exceptions as any of the general 
truths which men have recorded—that wneducated 
mind is educated vice. The ignorant man is 


;|shunned by the better part of the community, and 


left in low society; left ignorant of his own na- 
ture, of his institutions, and of his Creator—He 
lives in error, for the truth he knows not. 

4. I was once walking in a Park with a friend, 
and on one of the trees was nailed this notice— 
* All dogs found in this Park will be shot.”— 
Said my friend, “if dogs cannot read, they are 
pretty badly off here.” Now, the Creator has 
written his laws not only on the trees, but in the 
arching heavens, on the green earth, and into the 


,|very mind and form of man; and if man cannot 
,| unless there is more done in her schools to devel- 


read, he is pretty badly off here—worse off than the 
dog, for he has a master to read for him, but man 
owns no master. 

5. If in the darkness of night the sun should 
stop and be seen no more, how soon would men 
devour each other, and desolation reign—So if 
knowledge should sink from the earth and men 





no more have the light of education, how sud- 
den would we ehange to savages, It is education 
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that gives liberty to nations, and virtue and happi-|able to record the names of a hundred, who will 
patriotically take up this cause in the coming 


ness to individuals. 


6. There is a voice coming from every tomb |S¢@S0n. 


and every living tongue which tells us that man 
needs knowledge to govern his apetites and pas- 
sions, and to render him happy. 


—_—— 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Extract from Mr. Peers new work on “‘ American 
Education.” 

‘* The education received at the schools where 
nine-tenths of the children of the nation are in- 
structed, does little more than, by teaching to read, 
put itin their power to acquire knowledge. It 


gives them none, or very little. They learn to/ployed. That the young mind is a more delicate 


read, and thereby gain a key to knowledge; but 
where do they read to learn? It is certainly not 
at school. 

Look, for example, at the list of school books, 
published a few years since by the superintendent 
of common schools, in the State of New-York; 
and select, if you can, the work designed to teach 
the young their future duties as members of so- 
eiety, and of a free government. 

Your eyes can fix on but a single book used in 
a single town, out of the seven hundred and fifly 
seven in the State, which proposes to give instruc- 
tion as to the principles of the government under 
which our children are to live, and in whose ad- 
ministration they will haVe to participate ! 

And yet, strangely to tell, the New-York com- 
mon school system is decidedly the best in the 
United States. To the honor of this noble State, 
she has of late been making most exemplary ef- 
forts to elevate the standard of education.” 

The American Common School Union have 
just issued a series of school books, to fill the void, 
Mr. Peers here so justly points out. This new 
series of books embrace agriculture, mechanics, 
science of government, political and domestic 
economy, duties of public officers, in addition to 
the usual elementary works, such as arithmetic, 
grammar &c., usually pursued in schools. This 
“ series” embrace all the books necessary for a 
model, common school. They can be obtained of 
J. Orville Taylor, Secretary of the “ Union” at 
their Depository, 128 Fulton-street, New-York. 


AN IMPORTANT REQUEST. 


As the season of the year has now come when 
schools for the winter are about organizing, we 
would most respectfully, but earnestly, enquire if 
there is not some one in each town who will pre- 
pare a Jecture on Common Schools and deliver it 
in each district in his town. We believe thata 
competent person can do more good to his town, 
and thus to his county, by a little effort and sacri- 
fice in this way, than he could by giving thou. 
sands to charitable objects. If desired, we will 
cheerfully send facts and information for the lec- 
urer, or aid him in any way he may desire, if in 
our power. Mr. Woodburn, of Coldbrook, Her- 
kimer, has generously consented to go and reach 


to an unskillful blacksmith, that a penny or two may 
be saved? He will not, for he says, ‘‘the nail may 
be so driven into the foot as to make it lame, and I 
shall lese my horse. No, I had rather pay afew 
cents more, than run the risk of losing my noble 


TO PARENTS. 
Would a farmer take a beautiful horse to be shod, 


Charlie.” ‘ 


Two teachers apply for the school in his district. 
The one is ignorant, but offers to teach for $10 per 
month; the other is experienced, but asks $30 per 
month. The parents meet, and the $10 man is em- 


thing to handle than a horse's foot is not perceived ; 
and that the child is much more easily ruined by 
want of skill is never dreamed of. 


A farmer sits in his door and sees a stranger 
coming in through the gate. Thetraveller approaches 
and asks the farmer if he does not want “to hire a 
hand.” The farmer answers, “ Yes, if I can find 
one to suit me.” Andthen he puts the following 
questions to the stranger:—‘‘Can you drive team ? 
Can you mow! Can you cradle?” &c. &c. He is 
catechised most thoroughly. 

Immediately after, another stranger asks him if 

“his school does not want to hire a teacher.” The 
only question which the farmer asks, is—“' How much 
do you ask a month, sir?” We ask the reader to 
remark the difference in the examination of the two 
applicants. 
Again, the parent will either work with the hired 
man, or get his sor to do so, to prevent the laborer 
from slighting his work, or from wasting a moments 
time. Or he will get his neighbor to peep over the fence 
occasionally, to see that t ired man does not sit 
down on the plough too often. But the same watch- 
ful parent will put a man over his children in the 
school house, and never goes near him for years!! 
For the above facts I have never been able to ac- 
count. 

2dly. Parents will labor hard and live sparingly 
all their lives, to give their chilhren a “start” in the 
world, as it is called. But setting a young man 
afloat with money left him, is like tying bladders un- 
der the arms ofone who cannot swim. Ten chances 
to one that he will lose his bladders and go to the 
bottom. Teach him to swim, and he will never need 
the bladders. Give a child a sound education and 
you havedone enough for him. You have then given 
him a “start” that will ensure happiness and victory 
in the race. 

“ A good education is a young man’s best capital,” 
was truly and beautifully said by Miss Sedgwick.— 
And farmers, listen to Governor Everett, for he has 
spoken the following : 

“ Husbandmen, sow the seed of instruction in your 
sons’ and daughters’ minds. It will grow up and 
bear fruit, though the driving storms scatter the blos- 
soms of spring. Plant the germ of truth in the in- 
fant understandings of your children—save—stint— 
spare—scrape—do any thing but steal—in order to 
nourish that growth ; and it is little to say that it will 
flourish when your grave stones, crumbled into dust, 
shall mingle with the dust they covered;—it will 


away like a acroll, and the eternal sun which lightens 
it, shall set in blood.” 

If a blacksmith should put up the sign, ‘“* Watches 
mended cheap,” would you take your gold lever to 
him? If you should, the quack, having heard that 
the silversmith rubbed, and pinched, and hammered 
the watch, would do the same. But would your 
waich keep time? So with the cheap teacher; he 
takes the children, and rubs, and pinches, and ham- 
mers them—but do they keep time? 

If a parent could stand on the shore of the Atlantic, 
and with one blow knock out all the light-houses, 
would he not be accountable for all the shipwrecks 
made during that darkness? And if the parent, 
through avarice or negligence, withholds from his 
child the light of truth, is he not responsible for the 
crimes that child may commit ? 

I have always admired that law of the Icelanders, 
which makes the court inquire, when a child is ac- 
cused, whether the parents have given the offender a 
good education. And if not, the court inflicts the 
punishment on the parents. 

The parent, that at any rate procures his child a 
good mind, well principled and tempered, makes a 
better purchase for him, than to lay out the money to 
enlarge his farm. 

Spare the child in nick-nacks, toys and play-games, 
in silks and ribbons, as much as you please; but be 
not sparing in his education. It is not good husband- 
ty to make his fortune rich and his mind poor. 


THE ART OF TEACHING. 

1. We all speak with reverence of the “ Art of 
Painting:” An Art, that claims the profoundest 
respect from men, yet all that it does is, by a few 
elementary colors, to bring out an idea or a like- 
ness of some external cbject. 

2. But what is the Teachers Art? What does 
it perform in his hands?’ He makes, out of a 
few embryo faculties, the living model, Man.— 
The production of the latter, a feeling, thinking, 
immortality; the product of the other, lives on an 
earthly canvass. 

3. Yet the Painter worships his art, for we give 
it wealth and fame. The Teacher of the “ infinite 
mind,” despises his calling—his Art, for we load 
it with contempt and poverty. But whom should 
we have most in remembrance, he who paints, or 
he who makes a model man ? 

4. The Teacher must study the infant faculties, 
with close observation ; with profound discrimina- 
tion. He must look into the operations of infant 
mind, and see how it thinks, and how to make it 
think; he must develope some of the faculties 
now, and suppress others; and he must train the 
social and moral natures into harmony with 
natural and revealed law. All this, and more 
that cannot be told is the fearful, responsible office 
of the Teacher’s Art. 

5. Which should we honor most, the Art of 
Teaching, or the Art of Painting? We would 
not under-rate the Art that gives breathing immor- 
tality to canvass; but we would draw a compari- 
son between the greatness and utility of these two 
callings which men appreciate so differently, that 
we may, if possible, provoke men to give the sub- 
ject of education that thought which it so impe- 








school in his town and lecture. We hope to be 


flourish when that over-arching heaven shall pass 


iously demands. 
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REMARKS ON TEACHING Parents, however, complain, that by this pro- 
PENMANSHIP. i cess, a child is a long time before his hand-writing 
BY B. F. FOSTER. ‘becomes fixed and perfected, and that the delay 
To write well two things are indispensable, occasioned by practising large-text, round-hand, 
namely: | &e. is so much time lost! But under any cir- 
1. A practical knowledge of the forms of letters; cumstance is not a child necessarily a long time 
and om acquiring skill in any art? Through how 
2. Mechanical dexterity in the use of the pen. many hours, in every day, for many years too, do 
In other words, the eye must obtain an accurate not artists in every department practice ere they 
knowledge of what the eye is!o perform; and the arrive atexcellence? The progress in these cases 
hand must be disciplined so as to fulfil with ex-| js deliberate—from the larger forms, by which to 
a2ctness the commands of the eye. discipline the eye and hand, to the smaller and 
The construction of the hand is such as to in-| more complicated. 
cline it—when a habit is once formed—to follow! ‘Writing, in fact, isa very difficult art to acquire, 
the direction in which it has previously moved,'and we see nochance of excelling in it, but by 
rather than in any other. This disposition may ‘long, careful and attentive application. ‘“ Not- 
bevcalled its bias. It is thus we account for the ' withstanding the various contrivances to facilitate 
mannerism which distinguishes one person's wri- the acqnisilion of knowledge,” says Knox “great 
ting from another—even of persons equally | and persevering industry is absolutely necessary 
skilled in Penmanship. Now, if a learner has' to secure any valuable and distinguished improve- 
contracted an improper bias, his progress will be! ment.” The folly of pretending to impart,‘ in a 
impeded ; because he has to oppose a counter-| few easy lessons,” that skill and dexterity which 


acting tendency of the hand to move in a wrong 
direction; and any attempt to effect a change, may | 
cause him to write, for a time even worse than’ 
before—hence the necessity and importance of 
establishing, at the outset, a correct habit of hold- 
ing and managing the pen, is obvious. We are 
decidedly of opinion that children should com- 
mence with the component parts of letters, and 
continue to practice LARGE TEXT, rounp rexr, 
and small hand ; reducing the size gradually, as 
they progress and aequire facility in the use of 
the pen. 

The evils that result from this superficial mode 
of instruction—which by way of distinction may 
be called the “ fine-hand system”—are many and 
various. We have space to enumerate only the 
more prominent, 

1. The tendency of small hand is to cramp and 
restrain the movement of the fingers; and the 
pupil is, therefore, almos: sure to fall into an im- 
proper habit of holding the pen. 

2. For want of discipline the hand is thrown 
over to the right; so that the correct movement of 
the thumb and fingers cannot be acquired. 

3. This zig-zag style of writing—even in its 
greatest perféction—is necessarily effeminate and 
angular; deficient in boldness and beauty, and 
consequently unfit for the counting-house or the 
practical purposes of life. 

To puta child to writing smail-hand, before he 
has acquired that freedom and command of the 

pen whieh wilfénable him to hold it properly, is 
| like teaching him to read before he can speak dis- 
tinetly. 

The advantages of a large hand are, 

I. It prevents all cramped and awkward habits 
of holding the pen. 

II. It develops, strengthens, and disciplines the 
muscular powers of the fingers and hand. 


| 


are indispensable to a free and rapid use of the 
pen, could only be equalled by professing to ena- 
ble a tyro to riva! Pacanmt in the same period on 
the violin! Such pretensions are really too ab- 
surd to deceive any but the ignorant and unthink- 
ing multitude. ; * % 
A superior style of writing is‘not soteadily and 
rapidly attained as some would suppose; and we 
are inclined to believe that to accomplish this ob- 
ject, requires little less time and, labog,than to ob- 


‘ 


= 
naming things, when it should relate more to 
their properties and uses. It should connect 
words with ideas, and ideas, as much as the na- 
ture of the subject will allow of, with objects. 

5. If we instruct children orally while visiting 

nature, words, ideas and objects will naturaily be 
more in connection with each other than the 
school-room lesson can make them. And the 
teacher should take occasion to instruct in the 
fields, in ship-yards, in the crowded streets, and 
in the pathway of canals and rail-roads. 
6. He should talk on all these subjects, and 
elicit from the children their own impressions, 
inquiries and reflections. He should talk and 
walk, and let the children talk and walk, more, 
in the process of education, than has been the 
practice with the majority of instructors. 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


1. A German school-master, full of years, and 
famed for his success in teaching, was once asked 
by a visiter to his school, ‘‘ Where is your code 
of Laws?” The experienced teacher replied, ‘‘Z 
am the code.” Such should always be the nature 
of the code of laws made for the school room. 

2. I have not unfrequently seen in school-rooms 
a list of laws long enough for a reading chapter, 
enlarged and ramified: to comprehend every mi- 
nutia of known or imaginary duty, posted up con- 
spicuously, and in terrorem, against the wall. If 
the pupil is supposed to*have done wrong, this 
oracle of right and wrong, looking out from the 





tain superior skill in music or painting. 

The different estimates which persons form of 
the value of fine penmanship must determine the 
degree of attention that shall be devoted toit. A 
legible, rapid hand is albthat is essential for the 
practical concerns of life; to attain which, the 
simple and infallible rule is—not to sacrifice 
LEGIBILITY to RAPIDITY, and to increase the rapid- 
ity GRADUALLY, in proportion as the pupil 
acquires freedom and dexterity. 


THE BEST WAY TO TEACH. 

1. It was once said by the French philosopher 
Dedirot, ‘‘ that the best way to educate a child is 
to tell it stories, and let ‘it tell stories to you.” 
There is so much true philosophy in this remark, 
we wil] extend it alittle. 
2. There is a school-room education, and an 
ambulating or walking education ; the one is ob- 
tained out of the book and on the bench; the 
other from walking among and talking of things. 
And we believe that this out-door instruction has 
been too much neglected; education having been 
conducted on the principle of looking out of the 
window at things, instead of visiting objects, and 
learning their properties and uses. 

3. The student, for example, looking out of his 
college window at the horse, can give five or six 
names to the animal: one in Latin, one in Greek, 





Ill. It serves to imprint upon the eyé and 
memory an exact idea of the forms of letters. 


IV. It imparts a command of hand and a fa- 


eility in the use of the pen, which cannot be ob- 


another in German, and then the French name, 
&e. The stable-boy can give but one name; yet 
which knows the most of the properties, nature, 
disposition, and uses of the horse? 





tained by any other means whatever. 


4. Education consists too much in merely 


wall, is consulted. If its letter, by any possible 
construction, interpreted by the master’s accident- 
al feelingsyappears to be violated, the penalty is 
without judge ef reason inflicted. 
3. The scholars, governed in this way, soon 
learn to square their conduct by the teacher’s rule 
of action, as written out over their heads, without 
consulting their own moral sense of right and 
wrong. The moral discipline of the school is, 
this way, one of fear and calculation ; each pupil 
balancing in his mind how far it will do to goand 
escape punishment, instead of enquiring how far 
it will do to follow his own inclination and not do 
what is wrong. 
4. It was said, once, that “all government is 
defective that does not make men govern them- 
selves.” And it is true; for any government is 
pernicious in its influence, that does not leave 
men to reflect and decide npon their own conduct. ’ 
5. The teacher, instead of writing out a list of 
laws, and punishing to the letter any violation, let 
the aggravating or palliating circumstances be 
what they may, should labor to make his pupils 
discern between good and evil, and right and 
wrong. He should transfer the government to 
the pupils as much as possible, leaving the moral 
faculty and the judgment to accuse or excuse. 


GOOD SCHOOLS. 


The Misses Demerest’s school, Brooklyn; Mr. 
Covel’s school, 237 Division street, N. ¥. city; 
J. C. Howard's Highland Gymnaseum, Fishkill 
Landing, N. Y. 
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SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


We have omitted to notice the formation of an 
Education Society at Skaneateles, organized some 
six months since, This society has sent a visiting 
committee to each school in the town, and also 
published several excellent articles on the im- 
provement of schools. The President, we see, is 
the Hon. Phares Gould; the Secretary, Milton 
A. Kinney, Esq.; and Luther Pratt, Esq. one of 
the Directors. The latter gentleman is the author 
of ‘ Pratt’s Expositor of the Constitution,” and 
also of another little volume on the Constitution 
of New York. We tender to him our high re- 
spect for his worth and learning, while we feel 
grateful to him for the aid he has given to the 
cause of education. The “Juvenile Depository,” 
edited by Mr. Pratt, and published at Skaneate- 
lese—is an instructive, interesting work. Monthly, 
price $i per year. 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 


Prof. Anthon’s Series of Classical Works for 
Schools and Academies, published by Harper 
& Brothers, 82 Cliff street, N. Y. This whole 
series will consist of 30 volumes, 8vo. 10 of them 
are already published. 

Prof. Anthon is acknowledged by the best 
judges, not only in this country, but in Germany 
and England, to be one of the ripest classical scho- 
lars of the age; and this series of books, which he 
has promised through Messrs. Harpers, will be 
used in all our academies and colleges. The 
editor and the publishers will by this effort doa 
good service to American, as well as ancient lite- 
rature. 


NEW WORKS ON EDUCATION. 


“ Home Education.” By Isaac Taylor, author 
of Natural History of Enthusiasm, &c. This 
work contains much original thought, expressed 
with great clearness and power. We think it the 
best work on Education that has appeared from 
the press for many years. 


“ American Education.” By the Rev. B. O. 
Peers. This is a very good work, rather too 
general to be as useful as we could wish. We 
are all convinced, that is, all who will read such 
a work, of the importance of an education— 
what we want is, to be told specifically the best 
way to obtain the best education. We hail the 
work with a hearty welcome, however, for we 
think it timely. For some time past, public at- 
tention has been turned almost exclusively to the 
detail of education—The great, general princi- 
ples, so happily presented by the clear philosophic 
mind which Mr. P. possesses, are required to give 
a right direction to the minutia of instruction. 
We ask every teacher, and geueral reader, to ob- 
tain this book, and fortunate will it be for children, 
if our legislators generally shall peruse it. 

“ Fireside Education.” By Mr, Goodrich, au- 


thor of the Peter Parley publications—A very 
readable work by those who have not read or 


thought much on the subject of education. We 
think the whole of this author's writings partake 
too much of the “‘ toy-shop literature.” There are 
however, some valuable hints and well expressed 
remarks in this beautiful volume. We ask our 
friends generally toreadit All of the above new 
works for sale at this Depository. 

INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL FACUL- 

TIES. 

1. The brain is the organ of the intellectual and 
moral faculties. This has been admitted from the 
most ancient period of the world. Solomon, in his 
Proverbs, calls the brain “ the golden bowl” and the 
spinal marrow “ the silver cord,” both highly expres- 
sive of the great importance, which the wise man at- 
tached to these organs. Because the intellectual oc- 
cupations, are so unlike the ordinary effects of matter, 
some have, at times, doubted whether they are indeed 
the result of organization; but if we consider the 
brain as the instrument of the mind, as the eye is of 
sight, much of the difficulty on this subjéct will be 
removed. 


2. A few well-known facis, will convince us of the 
connection of the brain with the exercise of the intel- 
lectual and the moral faculty. “We always refer our 
mental acts to the head or brain. If a person is in- 
sane, he is said “to be out of his head.” We never 
heat it said of sich a man, that he is out of his/ungs, 
or outof his léver, or out of his stomach. The func- 
tions of {hese organs are known, and cannot be mis- 
taken. . If the brain is not the seatof the intellectual 
faculties, they cannot be Said to have any seat in the 
body, for the functions of all the other organs are un- 
derstood. 

3. In cases of apoplexy, where a person falls in a 
fit, and becomes insensible, we find disease in the 
brain. The same is true also in cases of insanity.— 
Alchohol, opium, and other narcotics, affect the mind 
and the senses, through their influence upon the brain. 
Whenever in fact, we see a person become stupid and 
insensible, we may be certain that the braia has suf- 
fered some physical change; and where in cases of 
sickness, we see the mental facultias unimpaired to 
the last, we may be equally sure, that the brain is 
not aff-cted. 

4. The brain, lixe all other organs of the body, 
increases in volume, by the exercise of its functions. 
When the mind is properly cultivated, the brain at- 
tains its full growth, and developement; and where 
suitable opportunities of education have been enjoyed 
the intellectual powers are generally proportioned to 
the size of this organ. Majendie says, “ The volume 
of the brain is generally in direct proportion to the 
capacity of the mind.” This was also believed by 
the ancient Greeks; for their statuaries, or workers 
in marble, made the heads of their Apollo and other 
intellectual gods and heroes, much larger than the 
heads of their Herculese, and other heroes, who were 
remarkable only for their great physical strength. 

5. The following facts also show that the brain is 
the organ of the mind, A man received a blow on 
his head, and immediately lost his mental faculties 
and his bodily power. His appetite and diges- 
tion were good; the blood circulated freely; and 
his breathing and pulse were natural. He continued 
in this state more than a year, when a surgeon raised 
up a piece of bone which had been driven in upon the 





brain. His reason was immediately restored; the 





next day he spoke, and in a short time he recovered 
entirely ; but he cou'd recollect nothing of what hap- 
pened since the accident. 

6. Not long since a beggar exhibited himself in 
Paris, who had lost a portion of his skull; his brain 
was ouly covered by the skin and membranes. For 
a trifling sum he would allow any one to press on 
this exposed part. As soon as any pressure was 
made he became wholly unconscious; but his intel- 
lect was immediately restored when the pressure was 
taken off: 


7. That the brain is constructed with evident de- 
sign and is composed of a number of curiously 
wrought parts, all physiologists admit; yet they have 
not been able thoroughly to penetrate the intention 
with which they are formed, or to agree with respect 
to the particular functions which each part performs. 
It is however pretty well ascertained that the hemis- 
pheres of the large brain or cerebral lobes are the in- 
struments by which the intellectual operations are 
carried on; in other words, are the seats of the 
faculties of thinking, memory and the will; while 
the central parts, such as the optic lobes and 
the medulla oblongata, are principally concerned 
in sensation; and that the cerebellum or little brain 
is the chief sensorial agant in voluntary motion. 

8. Many cruel experiments have been made en 
living animals, to determine the exact functions of 
particular parts of the brain; but so much violence is 
done in these experiments, that but little dependence 
can be placed on them. Many attempts have been 
made to determine the exact place in the brain where 
perception resides, but all such attempts have been 
fruitless. That it is placed in the base of the brain, 
perhaps in the medulla oblongata, is very probable, as 
most of the nerves of sense terminate in that part ; 
but it is difficult to prove this py actual experiment. 

9. The brain, like all organs of the senses, is double ; 
the one side, as in the eyes, ears, and limbs, being 
exacily similar to the other; so that it may be said 
that we have two brains as well as two nerves and 
two eyes. As the structure of the brain is fibrous, in 
order that the two sets of fibres may co-operate, and 
constitute a single organ, they pass directly across 
from one side of the brain to the other, and these 
bridges constitute what arc called the commissures 
of the brain. It follows from this that if the right side 
of the brain receives an injury, it wlll be felt on the 
opposite side of the body. The following case proves 
this. 

10. A boy run a piece of wire into the brain just over 
the right eye; he immediately lost all power of mo- 
tion in the left arm and leg, although his sense of 
feeling was as perfect as ever. There are manysuch 
cases on record, which conclusively show that the 
right side of the brain furnishes nerves of sense and 
motion to the left side of the body ; and the left side 
of the brain to the right side of the body. If then, a 
portion of brain is lost by a wound, on one side of the 
head, as has often happened, and the intellect does not 
suffer; as the brain is a double organ, it does not 
prove, that it is not the seat of the mental faculties. 

11. The office of the cerebellum is supposed by 
many to be, to regulate and combinedifferent moti 
For example, if the cerebellum be wounded, the animal 
cannot walk without staggering, and there will bea 
particular weakness on that side which is wounded. 
When a person is intoxicated, his inability of walking 








in a straight course, is supposed to be owing to the 
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influence of the alcohol on the cerebellum. In experi- 
ments, where the cerebellum has been wounded or 
divided, the animal has rolled over and over, or whirled 
round and round; the eyes squinted; and all power 
of regulating its motions seems to have been lost. 

12. Though man is infinitely exalted above the 
brate creation, by the endowments of reason and a 
moral sense, yet many of the inferior animals excel 
him in the perfection of subordinate powers. In 
strength and swiftness, he is surpassed by many of 
the quadrupeds; in powers of vision the eagle and 
other birds excel him ; in acuteness of hearing, taste 
and smell, a large number of animals are superior to 
him. Man is indeed a stranger to those delicate per- 
ceptions, which teach the lower animals to seek the 
focd which is salutary, and avoid that which is inju- 
rious, and has to depend upon a painful and hazardous 
experience for that knowledge which the brutes pos- 
sess by instinct. 

13. “But he has gifts of infinitely higher value. In 
the fidelity and tenacity with which impressions are 
retained in his memory; in the facility and strength 
with which they are associated; in grasp of compre- 
hension, in strength of reasoning, in capacity of pro- 
gressive improvement, he leaves all other animals at 
an immeasurable distance behind. He alone enjoys 
in perfection the gift of utterance ; he aloneis able to 
clothe his thoughts in words ; in him alone do we find 
implanted the desire of examining every department of 
nature, and the power of extending his views beyond 
the confines of this globe.” 

14. ‘On him alone have the high privileges been 
bestowed of recognising and adoring the Power, the 
Wisdom, and the Goodness of the Author of the uni- 
verse, from whom his being has emanated, to whom 
ke owes all the blessings which attend it, and by 
‘whom he has been taught to look forward to brighter 
skies and to purer and more exalted conditions of ex- 
istence,” 

FRANKLIN’S ADVICE TO YOUNG TRADES- 
MEN. 


Remember that time is money. He that can earn 
ten shillings a day at his labor, and goes abroad or 
sits idle one half of that day, though he spends bnt 
sixpence during hia diversion or idleness, ought not to 
reckon that the only expense; he has spent, or rather 
thrown away, five shillings besides. 

Remember that credit is money. If a man lets his 
money lie in my hands after it is due, because he has 
a good opinion of my credit, he gives me the interest, 
or so much as I can make of the money duming that 
time. This amounts to a considerable sum where a 
man has large credit, and makes good use of it. 

Remember that money is of a prolific or multiplying 
nature, Money can produce money, and its oflspring 
can produce more, and so on. Five shillings turned 
is six; turned again, it is seven and threepence: and 
so on, till it becomes a hundred pounds. The more 
there is of it, the more it produces every turning, 
that the profits rise quicker and quicker. He that 
throws away a crown, destroys all that it might have 
produced, even scores of pounds. 

Remember that siz pounds a year is but a groat a 
day. For this littlesum (which may be daily wasted, 
either in time or expense, unperceived) a maniof ere- 
dit may, on his own security, have the constant pos- 
session and use of a hundred pounds. So much in 





stock, briskly turned by an industrious man, produces 
great advantage. 

Remember this saying, “The good paymaster is 
lord of another man’s purse.’ He that is known to 
pay punctually and exactly to the time he promises, 
may at any time, and on any occasion, raise all the 
money his friends can spare. This is sometimes of 
great use. Next to industry and frugality, nothing 
contributes more to the raising of a man in the world, 
than punctuality and justice in all his dealings: there- 
fore never keep borrowed money an hour beyond the 
time promised, lest a disappointment shut up your 
friend’s purse forever. 

The most trifling actions that affect a man’s credit, 
are tobe regarded. The sound of the hammer at five 
in the morning, or at nine at night, heard by a credit- 
or, makes him easy six months longer; but if he sees 
you at a billiard-table, or hears your voice at a tavern, 
when you should be at work, he sends for his money 
the next day, and demands it before it is convenient 
for you to pay him. 

Beware of thinking all your own that you possess, 
and of living accordingly. This is a mistake that 
many people who Have credit fall into: To prevent 
this,. keep an exact-account for some time, both of 
your expenses and’ your income. Hf you take the 
pains at first to enumerate particulars, it will have 
this good effect: you will discover how wonderfully |. 
small trifling expenses mount up to large sums; and 
will discern what might have been, and: ; may for the 
future be saved; ‘without ‘occasioning any great incon- 
venience. ne 


In short, the way & ‘wealth, if ‘you délire it, is is ‘as 


plain as the way to market. It is. chiefly on 
two things, industry and frug t is}, wai te 
neither time nor money, but make t of 


Without industry and frugality nothing will do, and 
with them everything. He that gets all he can hon- 
estly, and saves all he gets, necessary expenses ex- 
cepted, will certainly become rich—if that Being who 
governs the world, to whom all should look for a bleas- 
ing on their honest endeavors, does not, in his wise 
providence, otherwise determine. 


FINE ESTABLISHMENTS. 

It argues a vain and foolish disposition in a 
young man, to make a gaudy, ostentatious begin- 
ning ; beware, therefore, of a huge, tawdry sign, 
and of laying out as much money in adorning a 
store as in filling it. 


In all large cities and towns, and even in some 
small ones, you will find establishments set out 
with looking-glasses, mahogany counters, carv- 
ings, gildings, columns, and all the ornaments of 
architecture, where both masters and clerks are 
beaux in their way, and depend more upon inveig- 
ling customers by their outside finery, than by 


so| their civility and integrity. In this manner, many 


tradesmen, for want of proper forethought in esti- 
mating the certain outlays, and the wncertain gains 
with due allowance for losses by such customers 
a8 cannot or will not pay, are wrecked. Young 
sparks who set up business with money of other 
people’s making, are not so sure to succeed, as 
those who are limited by more scanty means; for 
the former are oo apt to think they may command 


fortune, and often launch forth into expenses with- 
out consideration, never believing they can be 
undone till it is too late to prevent it; whereas the 
latter, by being constantly in dread of failure, and 
better appreciating the value of money, make use 
of all their prudence, application and address, to 
be above the danger. » Hence they acquire habits 
of temperance, industry and frugality, which no 
degree of prosperity can get the better of. In 
process of time, every dollar becomes a hundred, 
and every hundred a thousand. 
Hints to Young Tradesmen. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


A man of business without his diary, or engage- 
ment-book, is like a body without a soul—incapa- 
ble of action. To have a perfect and complete 
register of all your engagements for days and 
weeks to come, is no indifferent matter to any one 
who desires to be punctual and prepared for them, 
especially when the means are at hand. One of 
the first principles with the tradesman should be, 
not to depend upon his recollection for any thing. 
If orders arrive—if bills are to be paid or received 
— if appointments are made for any purpose what- 
ever—in fact, if any thing is to be done, set it down 
in writing. To do this, however, with advantage, 
it must be, like every thing e!se, done by system; 
for an irregular and heterogeneous mass of me- 
moranda can be of no use toany one. The ar- 
rangement should be such as to insure prompt 
information. Dd. 


IMPORTANT EXPERIMENT. 


Taken from Mr. Peers new work on American 
Education. 


“ Prof. J. O. Taylor, of New-York, has recently 
set in operation a plan which promises much 
good. He announced by advertisement in the 
spring, that if fifly young men would come for- 
ward, he would lecture to them for a given period, 
and at the end of the time find them situations in 
which they should have better pay than teachers 
usually receive. His class was immediately 
made up, and he has already made engagements 
fora number of them with schools whose sup- 
porters are willing to give them higher wages 
than they have been accustomed to give to others, 
because of the probability that they will be better 
teachers. 

I would here take the liberty to ask, why may 
not this plan in an expanded form be put in opera, 
tion in all our cities and larger towns? Why 
may not a faculty formed, (after the plan of medi- 
cal school faculties,) consisting of some three or 
four of the ablest teachers in a city, each of whom, 
beside lecturing to the candidates, shall take a 


,|portion of them daily into his school, and add a 


species of practical illustration similar to that af- 
forded by the clinical lectures of the medical pro- 
fessor? In this way, twenty or more respectable 
Normal schools might be at once commenced ia 
the United States; and such is the demand for 
teachers, there is no fear we shall have too many,” 








